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her father, the old Farulho, whu approv- 
ed these tender ties, promised, while 
embracing them, very soon to crown 
their tenderness. 

At last the so-much wished for period 
approached ; the day wus fixed; the 
mother of Selico, and his two brothers, 
had already prepared the cabin for the 
happy pair, when the famous Turo Au- 
dati, King ef Dahomai, whose rapid con- 
quests have been celebrated even in 
Europe, invaded the kingdom of Ardra, 
exterminated its inhabitants; and, ad- 
vancing at the head of his formidable 
army, he only halted at the border of the 
great river which separated him from the 
King of Juida, who being a feeble and 
cowardly prince, governed by his women 
and his ministers, did not even think o 
opposing any troops to those of the con- 
queror: he fancied that the gods of the 
country were able to guard it from in- 
vasion, and ordered all the fetiche ser- 
pents that could be found to be conveyed 
to the river’s brink. The Dabomai 
King surprised, and irritated at having 
only reptiles to combat, swims across the 
river with his soldiers, gains the opposite 
shore ; and in a short time all the gods, 
from whom miracles were expected, are 
cut to pieces, boiled on charcoal, and 
devoured by the vanquishers. Upon 
which the King of Juida, having no hope 
of being saved by any effort he might 
make, abandoned his capital, and fled te 
a distant island, where he secreted him- 
self ; and the warriors of Audati, spread- 
ing over all his states, with fire and 
sword, burnt the harvests, the villages, 
the towns, and without the least pity, 
massacred every thing they found alive. 

Terror had dispersed the few natives 
who had escaped the slaughter: the 
three brothers, as the conquerors drew 
near, had carried off their mother, and 
hidden themselves in the weeds. Selico 
would not leave Darina while she re- 
mained exposed to danger; but he no 
sooner found her placed in safety, than, 
trembling for Berissa, he ran back to 
Sabi, to save her, or to perish with her. 
Sabi had just been taken by the Da- 
homais ; the streets flowed with blood, 
the houses were plundered and destroy- 
ed ; the king’s palace, the temple of the 
serpent, were now only smoking ruins, 
covered with scattered carcasses, of which 
the barbarians, as is their custom, had 
ber of those sacred serpents is infinitely ||carried away their heads. The unforta- 
multiplied ; in the midst of towns and}nate Selico, desperate, wishing for death, 
villages, inevery part of the houses,||braved it a thousand times among the 
these gods are found, who come familiar-||soldiers drunk with brandy and blood ; 
ly and eat at the same table with their||Selico traversed the frightful ruins, seek- 
adorers, sleep near their hearth, andj|ing Berissa and Farulho, calling them with 
bring forth young in their bed ; which| lamentable cries, yet was not able to re- 
last favour is esteemed as a must fortu-|icognise their bodies among so many 
nate presage. mutilated trunks. After having devoted 

Among the negroes of Juida, Selico|/five days to this horrid search, and no 
was the blackest, the best shaped, and||longer doubting that Berissa and her fa- 
the most amiable: he had seen in the|jther had been the victims of the ferocious 
temple of the grand serpent, the young|| Dahomais, Selico returned to his mother, 
Berissa, daughter of the high priest, who,'|He found her in the wood where he had 
by her figure, herbeauty, her graces, sur-/jleft her with bis brothers. .The gloomy 
passed all her companions. Selico burnt||sorrow of Selico, his air, his wild looks, 
for her, and Selico was beloved : every/|jterrified the afflicted family. Darina de- 
Wednesday, the day consecrated by the||plored his ill fortune; she attempted 
negroes to repose and religion, the young||consolation, to which he appeared insen- 
lover went to the temple, he spent the|isible ; he rejected all food, and resolved 
day near his dear Berissa; he talked toj|to starve himself to death. Guberi and 
her about his mother, about his love, and|/Teloue did not seek to dissuade him by 
the happiness they would enjoy wheniireasons or caresses ; but they showed 
united. Berissa did not conceal fromijhim their ancient mother, who had no 
him that she longed for that time ; andjllonger home, nor bread, who had nothing 


in the world but her children ; and ask- 
ed, if at this sight he did not still feel 
courage to live. Selico promised it ; Se- 
lico strove to think on nothing but on 
sharing with his brothers the tender care 
they took of the old woman. 

They retired deep into the,woods, to 
a greater distance from Sabi ; built them- 
selves a cabin ina remote valley ; and by 
tibnting supplied as well as they could 
their want of maize and of garden vege- 
tables. Berefi of their bows, their ar- 
rows, and other necessaries which they 
had not time to take with them, they 
very soon felt the wants of misery. Fruits 
were very scarce in that forest, and what 
little there grew, was contended for by 
the predigious number of apes and mon- 
kies. The earth produced only grass. 
They had no instruments to till it with, 
no seed to sow init. The rainy season 
set in, and horrible famine attacked 
them. The poor mother, always suffer- 
ing on a bed of dried leaves, did not com- 
plain, but she lay dying. Her sons, ex- 
hausted through hunger, were no long- 









































































POPULAR TALES. 


FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND ENGLISH. 








Truth severe by diction drest.—Grar. 





SELICO AND BERISSA, 
AN AFRICAN TALE, 


Ln the kingdom of Juida, situated on the 
coast of Guinea, beyond the Cape o 
Three Points, not far from the city of 
Sabi, its capital, there lived, in 1727, a 
poor widow, named Darina. She was 
mother of three sons, whom she had 
brought up with a tenderness, happily 
common in nature, but rare in those cli- 
mates, where children are regarded as an 
object of commerce, and sold for slaves 
by their unnatural parents. The eldest 
of these sons was named Gubéri, the se- 
cond Teloué, the last Sélico. All three 
were good and sensible: they adored 
their good mother, who, grown old and 
infirm, lived only by their care.—The 
riches of that family consisted in a cot- 
tage where they lived together, and a 
small contiguous field which produced 
the maize they fed on. Every morning, 
each in his turn, one of the three bro- 
thers went a hunting, the other laboured 
in the field, the third remained with his 
mother. In the evening they all met. 
The hunter. brought home. i 
parrots, and sometimes a honeycomb ; the 
cultivator returned with plantains, ban- 
anas, yams, and other roots, with cocoa- 
nuts, and fruits. He who had remained 
at home had prepared the common re- 
past: they supped all four together, and 
strove who should be most attentive to 
their mother ; they afterwards received 
her blessing, and lying down on straw, 
resigned themselves to sleep till the day- 
break. 

Selico, the youngest brother, often 
went to the city to carry the first fruits 
of the crops, the offerings of this poor 
family, to the temple of the principal 
god of the country. That god, as it is 
well known, is a great serpent, of the 
species of those named fetiches, which 
have no venom, do no harm, but on the 
contrary devour the venomous serpents, 
and are so greatly venerated in Juida, 
that to kill a single one would be looked 
on as a horrible crime: so that the num- 


deluged : they set snares for the small 
birds which came near their cabin; and 
when they happened to catch one, which 
was very rarely, as they had not even a 
bait, they carried it to their mother, and 
offered it to her, attempting to smile ; and 
the mother would not touch it because 
could not share it with her ¢ 


any alteration in this terrible situation. 
Forced at last to contrive something, the 
three brothers deliberated unknown to 
Darina. Guberi first proposed to journey 
towards the coast, and there, at the rst 
European factory, one of them sho, Id 
sell himself for a slave, in order to pur- 
chase with the money maize, bread, in- 
struments of agriculture, bows, arrows, 
and what might be necessary for their mo- 
ther. The two brothers remained in 
sullen silence. 

To part, to quit each other for ever, 
to become a slave to the whites! those 
ideas made them shudder: Who shall be 
sold? cried Teloue, with a sorrowful 
accent. Chance shall decide it, replied 
Guberi ; let us cast three unequal peb- 
bles into this clay vase ; let us mix them 
together ; he who draws the smallest 
shall be the unfortunate.—No, brother, 
interrupted Selico ; chance has already 
pronounced ; it is | whom it renders the 
most unfortunate : you forget, then, that 
I have lost Berissa, that you hindered 
me from dying, by telling me that 1 
should be useful to my mother. Keep 
your word ; now is the time ; sell me. 

Guberi and Telove in vain opposed 
the generous design of their brother ; 
Selico repelled their prayers, refused to 
draw lots, and threatened to set off alone, 
if they would not accompany him. The 
two eldest at last yielded. It was agreed 
that Guberi should stay with bis mother, 
that Teloue should go with Selico to the 
Dutch fort, where he would receive the 
price of his brother’s liberty, and that he 
should afterwards return with the pro- 
visions and others things which were 
necessary. 

During this agreement, Selico was 
the only one who did not weep; but 


hide his tears, when he was to leave his 
mother, bid her an eternal farewell, em- 


er able to go into the woods which were| 


Three months passed without bringing 


what pains did he not take to retain, to 


brace her for the last time, and yet de- 


Vou. Il. 


ceive her, in swearing he would soon re- 
itarn with Teloue ; that they only went 
to visit their old dwelling, and see 
whether they might return thither. The 
good old woman believed them; she 
could not however tear herself from the 
arms of her sons ; she aiveady trembled 
at the danger they were going to brave ; 
and, from an peor yang Bese. she 
attempted to run after Selico when he 
was out of sight. 

The two yo brothers, of which it 
was not easy to distinguish the most to 
be pitied, arrived in a few days at the 
city of Sabi. Murders had ceased, 
peace began to be restored; the King 
of Dahomai, now the tranquil possessor 
of the states of Juida, was desirous of 
making the trade with the Europeans 
flourish, and for that purpose invited 
‘them within his walls. Many English 
and French merchants were admitted to 
the court of the monarch, who sold them 
his numerous prisoners, and divided the 
lands of the vanquished among his sol- 
diers. Teloue soon found a merchant 
who offered him a hundred crowns for 
his young brother. 

Whilst he was hesitating, trembling 
in all his members, and dispvting about 
this horrible bargain, a trumpet is heard 
in the square, and a public crier 
claims, with aloud voice, that the King 


es 0 , tow r would deliver up, 


4 
living, a strange unknown negro, who, 
the preceding night, had dared to pro- 
fane the Seraglio of the monarch, and had 
towards daybreak escaped through the 
arrows of his guards. 

Selico hears this proclamation, makes 
a sign to Teloue not to conclude with the 
merchant; and, drawing his brother 
aside, says to him, in a firm tone ; Thou 
art to sell me; and | have willed it, to 
enable my mother to live ; but the mode- 
rate sum that white man has offered 
thee, cannot make her rich. Four hun- 
dred ounces of gold would ensure a 
handsome fortune to Darina and you: 
we must earn them, brother; you must 
immediately bind me, and take me to the 
king, as the culprit he seeks. Do not 
be frightened ; I know as well as thou 
dost, what cruel punishment awaits me, | 
have calculated its duratidy, it can hard- 
ly exceed an hour: wheh my mother 
brought me into the world, she suffered 
longer. 

Teloue, trembling, could make no an- 
swer: penetrated with terror, with ten- 
derness, he falls on his kness, presses 
him, supplicates him in the name of his 
mother, of Berissa, by all he ever loy- 
ed, to renounce that terrible design. Of 
whom speakest thou? replies Selico, 
with a ghastly smile. 1 have lost Beris- 
sa; 1 wish to rejoin her; | save my mo- 
ther, 1 enrich my brothers for ever, | 
spare myself a slavery which rage last 
forty years. My choice is made, do not 
thwart me any longér, or I shall go and 
surrender myself. Thou wilt lose the 
fruit of my death, and thou wilt cause 
the misery of her to whom we owe life. 

Intimidated by the air and the tene 
with which Selico pronounced these last 
words, Teloue dares not reply; he 
obeys his brother, procures cords, fast- 
ens both his arms behind his back, and 
in tying the knots waters them with his 
tears; and then marches with him to the 
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king’s palace. Stoyrped b, the outer| 
guard, he demands to speak to the ~ 
march. He is introduced. ‘The King o 


THE MINERVA. 


and with aload yoice declares that the 


young man who is going to suffer is not||be worth, at how much do you estimate 


Dahomai, covered with gold and precious! he who penetrated into the Seraglio! she||that man? The merchants blushed at 


stones, was reclining on a sopha between 
two of his favourite women, who were 
dressed in petticoats of brocade, and from 
the waist upwards naked. The mini- 
sters, the grandees, the captains superb- 
ly clothed, were lying prostrate about}, 
twenty paces from the king ; the bravest 





were distinguished by necklaces of hu- 
man teeth, every one of which testified a 





victory ; many women, with muskets on 
their shoulder, stood sentry at the doors 
of the apartment: large jars of gold, 
filled with palm-wine, brandy, and other 
strong liquors, were placed cunfusedly 
at a little distance from the king, and the 
hall was paved with the skulls of bis ene- 
mies. 

Sovereign of the world, said Teloue, 
bending his forehead to the earth, | am 
come according to thy sacred commands 
to surrender into thy bands He 
cannot proceed, his voice expires on his 
lips. ‘The king interrogates him, he is 
not able to answer ; Selico then speaks. 
King of Dahomui, says he, thou seest be- 
fore thee the culprit who, hurried on by 
a fatal passion, penetrated last night into 
thy Seraglio. He who holds me in chains, 
was for a long time my friend, so that ! 
trusted him with my secret. Out of zeal 
for thy service, he has betrayed friend- 
ship ; he surprise me in my sleep, load- 
ed me with bonds, and is come to demand 
his reward ; give it to him, the wretch 
has earned it. 





sweurs it, in the face of Heaven, by the} that question. 


mountains, by the thunder, the mosti/ly cried out: ten thousand crowns o 
The intimidated} gold. 


sacred of their oaths. 


Let them be given to Berissa, re- 


priests suspend the execution, and send/| plied the king directly, and with that sum 
to acquaint the king with the event, whol! not purchase, but espouse Sélico. 


immediately repairs to the place. 


After these erders, the King of Duho- 


The monarch approached Berissa with] mai retired wondering at feeling a plea- 
anger and indignation: Slave, says he,}isure which he had never before known. 


with a terrible voice, thou who disdain- 
eth the love of thy master, thou whom | 
wished to elevate to the rank of my fa- 
vourite spouse, and whom |! have sufier- 
ed to live, notwithstanding thy refusal, 
what can be thy intention in daring to de- 
ny the crime of thy accomplice? Dost 
thou hope to save him? If he be not thy 
lover, discover him, guilty woman ; sur- 
render him to my justice and I will re- 
lease the ivnocent. King of Dahomai, 
replies Berissa, already tied to the fatal 
stake, | could not accept thy heart; 1 
had none to bestow: | did not fear tell 
ing thee so. Thinkest thou that she who 
has not told a falsity to share a crown, 
can tell one on the point of dying: No, 
| have owned every thing: | renew my 
avowal. A man last night did penetrate 
into my apartment, and did not retire till 
daybreak, but it was not this man. Thou 
requirest me to name him. I ought not, 
nor will 1: | am prepared to die; | 
know that nothing can save me, and | 
only prolong these terrible moments to 
hinder thee from committing a crime, | 
again swear to thee, King ef Dahomui, 


Farulho on the same day gave his daugh- 
ter to Sélico. The happy pair accompa- 
nied him the next day with their treasure 
on their return to Darina. She thought 
she should die with joy, as did the two 
brothers of Sélico. That virtuous family 
was never more parted; enjoyed its 
riches, and in a barbarous country, were 
long the most noble example which Hea- 
ven can bestow upon earth, that of opu- 
lence and happiness produced solely by 
virtue. 
_ 


SAWNEY AT DONCASTER. 
By the Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, &c. 


*** "Deep, ye see that same job.o’ 
the horse, amang the lave o’ my York- 
shire exploits, is a come-to-pass well 
worthy of a record, For, ye should 
know, and it were necessar’ to tell you, 
that I was a stranger at Leeds, and very 
guarded | was in my dealings, ’cause and 
on account 0’ the notour character of the 
Yorkshire folk, for jinking in their bar- 
gains ; and really whan my friend, and 
long correspondent there, offered, in a 


A young Frenchman bold- 
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horses, | badpa,a dread upon me that ail 
wasna sound at the bottom:—the more es- 
pecially as the horse lost a shoe soon af- 
ter we had passed through the first toll, 
the which | thought a remarkable thing. 
However, as | was saying, the horse and 
me arrived safe at the aforesaid and same 
boroughs town of Doncaster, and no beast, 
after such a journey, could be in better 
order, than was that aforesaid and same. 

But now I have to rehearse of what 
ensued. Ye’re to know and understand, 
that there was then in Doncaster a grand 
ploy, which they call the Sen Leger, the 
which is a kind of a horse-race ; but no 
like our creditable Leith races of old, and 
those sprees of moderation of the same 
sort that’s ha’den in their stead at Mus- 
selburgh.—Really the King’s visit was 


just a Sabbath till’t—never was seen such 


a jehuing o’ coaches, such a splashery 0’ 
horses, and swearing and tearing o’ gen- 
tlemen and flankies ; it was just a thing 
by common. 

But no tosummer and winter about yon 
dreadful horse races, and the gambling 
there anent, enough to make a sober 
man’s hair stand on end, I alighted at the 
door uf an inn, and | gave the horse the 
same aud aforesaid, that had so well 
brought me there, to an hostler lad ; and 
went to see what | might be able to do in 
the way of custom among the shops. But 
the wearyful Sen Leger was ahint every 
counter ; and upon the whole it was but 
a thriftless journey, | soon found, that | 
had come upon ; and therefore [| came to 


The king. without deigning to answer||(he blood of this innocent will be upon 
him, makes a sign to one of his mini- thy head. Let him be freed, and pun- 
sters, who seizes him, delivers him to|\ish me, | have nothing more to say. 
the armed women, and gives the four!) Type king was struck with the words 
hundred ounces of gold to Teloue ; who} o¢ Berissa, with the tone in which they 
thus loaded with gold which he shudders}} ,,... spoken; he gave no orders, he 
at touching, runs to purchase provisions, hung his head down, and was surprised 
aud returns precipitately to carry them) ¢ the secret repugnance which for once 
to his mother.—Already, by the m0-lhe felt to shed a little blood, But re- 
narch’s order, preparations were made flecting that the negro had accused him- 
for the dreadful punishment which in self; attributing the interest which Ber- 
Juida is inflicted oa those who commit}igea ‘had testified for him, to her léve, 
adultery with any of the king's wives.//,,. fury is rekindled. He makes a sign 
Two wide ditches are dug close togeth-1, the executioners : the pile is set fire 
er. In that which is intended for the to, the women approach with their ves- 
guilty spouse, the unfortanate woman is|| ..), of boiling water +, inten denialdanets 
bound to a stake,’ and all the women of| panting, out of breath, covered with 
the Seraglio, in their best array, carrying) wounds aod dust, suddenly breaks his 
large jugs of boiling water, empty them) way through the crowd, and falls at the 
all over her head, to the music of flutes) feet of the king. Stop, said he, stop: it 
and drums, till she expires. The other! i, | that am the culprit, [ scaled the walls 
ditch contains a pile of wood. over which| of thy Seraglio to carry off my daughter. 


is fixed a long iron bar, supported by|l1 was formerly the chief priest of the 


two elevated posts: the criminal is) god who was adored here ; my daughter 


chained along that bar, the pile is set)... torn from my arms, and conducted to 


fire to ; and as the flames only just reach| thy palace. 1 have ever since sought an 
him, he perishes in extreme torment,| 
gradually burning. 


The place was full of people. The 





1 attained my end. She in vain attempted 


and darts, formed a square battalion. | which have wounded meas thou seest. 


opportunity to see her again. Last night/jsisted in a denial. 


\ to follow me, thy guards perceived us.| ) 
whole military force armed with guns'|{ escaped alone from among the arrows/|me, on the day | had sorted out of the|/says he, “ it be’s your horse.” 


civil and free manner—that { must needs||@0 agreement with myself, in my own 
allow—his horse, to take me o’er to Don-||mind, to go back to Leeds, and then think 
caster, | swithered, and was ina sore he-||0l Coming northward. So having in that 
sitation of mind concerning the same, for||Way resolved, | went back to the inns, 
1 need not tell you, that there’s no part||and told the hostler lad to have the horse 
of the habit and repute of the Yorkshire||the same and aferesaid that 1 had come 
folk more unsettled among their custom-||D, ready betimes in the morn, and then 
ers, than their ways of dealing anent||! returned to the bouse of a correspon- 
horses ; nay, and what’s very extraordi-| dent that had invited me to sleep, because 
nar among honest men, they make no of the extortionate state of the inns. But 
secret of the glamour they have used in|]! know not what came ower mc—surely 
their traffic in that commodity. There-||!t was a token of what was to happen—! 
fore, as ye may well suppose, when Mr. ||6% but little rest, and my thoughts were 
Shalloons was so complaisant as to offer||@y¢ Tunniug on the poor herse, the same 
me his horse, I had a jealousy that he and aforesaid, that had brought me from 
was not without an end for his own be-|j Leeds, and more especially anent the re- 
hoof; for which cause, and natural sus-|/pute of the Yorkshire folk us horse-cow- 
picion, ye may think | was not overly||Pe?s- 
keen to comply with his obliging offer,|) However, at the last, I had a composed 
for really, to speak God’s truth, no manjjrefreshment, and | rose as | had portion- 
could be more well-bred and discreet||ed, and went to the inns, and there the 
than he was in making me that same offer. ||hostler lad, at the very minute the bour 
However, for all that 1 could either say|\chappit, brought forth, as I thought, the 
or do, he was really so pressing with his|}horse. But, think what was my conster- 
civility, that it would have been a very|jnation, when going to loup on I discover- 
coarse conduct on my part to have per-jjed that it was nae mair Mr. Shalloon’s 
horse than | was Mr. Shalloons. ‘* Lad,” 
Well, so ye see the horse being so pro-|isaid I, *‘ nave of your tricks upon travel- 
fered, and the profier so consented to by||lers—that’s no my horse.” ** By glum !”’ 
Na,” 
| week I was to be there, for that aforesaid)}quo’ 1, * I’litake my oath on’t, that’s no 








The priests were waiting for the two vic-||| offer thee thy victim, and am come to/jand same journey to Doucaster, the beast|jthe horse 1 brought to this house.” * It 


tims, in order to 5 mene re them, die with her, for whose sake only I wish- 
and devote them to death. ‘Phey arriv-|led to live. 

ed from different parts conducted by| 
the armed women. 


He had hardly concluded, when the}|legs o’er the saddle, 1 found it a compos- 
Selico, calm and|/king commands the priest to loosen thejjed and canny brute. Mr. M’Lauchlan ofjin this world, for to a surety it’s no mine. 


was brought te the door of the house||be’s your horse, sir, so on and be off,” 
where I staid, and there having laid myjjsaid he, in a very audacious manner. 
“Pll never Jay leg out o’er that beast 


resigned, walked with upright head. |l:wo suppused criminals, and bring them||Fuddy’s fine gelding was no surer footed ;|| Deil’s in the fullow, does he think what 


When he got near the priest, he couk’||before him. 


not refrain from casting his eyes on his! wants to know what powerful motive 
unfortunate partner. 


With what sur-|/could engage him to seek such a painful/j wards that same horoughs-town of Don- 


horse, I on its back, rode our ways to-|anotber man’s horse in Yorkshire? * | 


He interrogates Selico ; he|jand so, as ye may suppose, me and the sat come on me if | were catcht riding 


tells you,” quo’ the hostler, ‘it be your 





al re, en el, Ol an ie 


nise Berissa! He cried out, attempts to!/joy to find Berissa constant, boldly re-|mair 1 grew acquaint with the horse, the|jabout it. A nice bit of blood it be too— 
rush towards her, but is prevented by /veals every thing to the monarch : he re-||mair reason | had to be thankful for the|;nogenleman need cross better. —*‘ Please, 
the executioners. counts his misfortunes, the indigence o.||very solid politesse of my civil corres-jjsir, to mount.” ‘* Mount!—do ye think 

This movement, soon gives place to)his mother, and his resolution to gain the} pondent. I’m by mysel, and that I dinna ken ae 
indigzation, Wretch! says he to him-||four hundred ounces of gold for her. Be-|} But to make a short of a long tale, and|/horse frae another ?”’ said I: “ that horse 
self, whilst 1 was bewailing her, whilst |/rissa an:| her father heard him with tears||no to descant and enlarge on the civility ||is no mine, and mine he'll never be, so 
sought death, with the hope of rejoining||of admiration ; the chicfs, the soldiers, the|| of the lads at the inns and taverns that we|lgang back to the stable, and bring the 
her, she was of the number of those vile| populace were affected ; the king felt)/passed,—indeed, for that matter, theyjone 1 put into your hands yestreen, or I'll 
mistresses who contended for the heart} tears flowing, which had never before ba-i| were ower gleg for me ; for, to confess a|/may be find a way to gar you.” = ** Well, 
of atyrant! Not contented with betray-||thed his cheeks: such is the charm of|fault, they thereby wiled from me a six-jjto be sure, if you be’nt a rum ane ; why, 
ing love, she was at the same time un-|jvirtue, it is adored even by barbarians. ||pence, where I would have gart a twal-jjsir, does you not see that there white 
faithful to her master, she deserved the|} Afier having heard Sélico, the king|| pennies do at the door of ony stabler in| foot ’—your horse had a white foot— 
opprobrious appellation of adulteress, and | holds out his hand to him, raises him up;|/all Scotland. — But at the time I did na be-| which be a testificate that this here horse 
the punishment which awaits her crime \land turning himself towards the Europe- grudge that liberality an my part, having\jhe’s your horse. rhs tell you, white 
Oh, my mother! for thee only I die, h an merchants who were present at this|se footy and well-going a beast for a be-||foot or black foot, that’s no my horse, and 
think only on thee. At that moment,jepectacle ; you, says he, whom wisdom,|thank, as 1 had that aforesaid and the/jif ye diona bring my own, I'll have you 
the miserable Berissa, who has just re- experience, the lights of a long state of|jsame. But Ill no say that, now and then, afore the Sheriff. “D—n his green 
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prise, with what grief did he not recog-|ideath, Sélico, whose heart palpitated with|jcaster, and the farther | rode, and Ee wouldn’t go never to tell no lies 
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breeches !—I doesn’t care—no, nothing 
at all—for Sir William Ingleby, for this 
be your horse ; [jl tak my davy on’t.” 
“ Horse!” quo’ I, “that’s a mare.” 
‘* By jingo, so it he’s!” was the ne’er-do 
weel’s answer, and I saw him laughing in 
his sleeve ; howsoever, he had a remnant 
of impudence yet left, and he said, ‘ But 
your horse was a mare,” 

At this my corruption rose, and I could 
stand no more, but, giving a powerful 
stamp, I cried, ‘¢ Deevils in hell!” which 
was a hasty word for me to say, ‘d’ye 
think I'll tak a mare for a horse ?” So 
he, seeing that 1 was in my imperative 
mood, as Mr. Andrew the schoolmaster 
says, put his tongue in his cheek, asl 
saw, and went into the house of the inns, 
and brought out a very civil, well-fared, 
gentleman-like-man, the landlord, who 
said te me, with great contrition, that 
their stables being full, and some of the 
grooms drunk, my horse had been unfor- 
tunately hanged quite dead, and his skin 
gone to the tan-pit ; but that, to make an 
indemnification, he had got one as like it 
as possible, and a much better than mine 
was ; however, through inadvertency, a 
mare had been brought. ‘1! shall not, 
however,’ said he, ‘‘ make two words 
about it ; your horse, | think, was worth 
fifty guineas—I will pay you the money.” 

‘‘ Fifty guineas!” quo’ 1, ‘‘nane 0’ 
your fifty guineas to me ; he was worth 
sixty pounds if he was worth a farthing.” 
*< I'll pay you the price,” said the land- 
lord, ‘* and all the favour I ask in return 
is that you will not tell at what house the 
accident happened ;’’ so he paid me the 
money, but really I was for a season not 
easy to think of the way that such a sum 
for a horse had come out of a Yorkshire 
hand into my pouch. Howsever, as the 
horse was dead and gone, I could make 
no better o’t than to put up the notes, 
which I did, and came back to Leeds in a 
stage-coach, thinking all the way of what 
I should say to Mr. Shalloons; and ina 
terrible dread I was that he would not be 
content with the sixty pound, but obligate 
me to pay a tyrannical sum. 

Howsever, having considered with my- 
self, as soon as I arrived at Leeds, I went 
to him—aye thinking of the Yorkshire 
way of cheating with horses—and I said, 

‘** Mr. Shalloons, yon’s a very conve- 
nient and quiet beast of yours ; would ye 
do a friend a favour, and sell’t to me on 
reasonable terms?” “It is,” quo’ he, 
‘a very passable hack—lI did not wish to 
part wi't ; but as you have taken a fancy 
to him, you shall have him for forty 
guineas.” ‘*Forty guineas, Mr. Shal- 
loons,” cried I—** Na, surely you could 
never look for that—-Thirty’s mair like 
the price.” ‘‘ Half the difference,” said 
he, “‘ and the horse is yours.” ‘* Make 
it punds, Mr. Shalloons, and I'll tak him,” 
quo’ I. ‘ Well, pounds let it be,” said 
he—so I paid him the five-and-thirty 
pounds out of the sixty, by the which | 
had a clear profit of five-and-twenty 
pounds, preter the price of my ticket by 
the coach, which is an evidence and a fact 
to me, that a Scotchman may try his hand 
at horse-flesh with a Yorkshireman ony 
day in the year, the Sen Leger fair-day 
at Doncaster not excepted. 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 
And pray, aod sing, and tel] old tales, and laugh 
At pers butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; aud we’litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who'sin and who's out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 
Asif we were Gou’sspies. SuAKSPEARE 











WOMAN. 


‘ The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d till woman smil'd.’ 


It would be a curious inquiry to as- 
certain the different ways in which wo- 
men have been estimated in different 
countries, as well as the various opinions 
that have been published respecting 
them. Plato rejoiced that ke was not 
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a woman. Swift considered womenfl ever had pleasure ‘of beholding, of the night they met, by mere accident, 


only a higher species of monkies, and 
the Turks will not allow them to have 
any souls. A Greek proverb reckons it 
as ‘the extreme disgrace of sloth to be 
governed by a woman ;’ and the French 
in their Salique law, seem to have re- 
cognised this axiom. Amongst the an- 
cient Germans, however, women were 
in very high estimation. ‘Tacitus in- 
forms us, that they were not only treated 
by their husbands with the greatest con- 
fidence, in their domestic occupations, 
but were even made partakers of their 
martial toils. And so far did they carry 
their respect, that they even believed 
a certain divinity to reside in the female 
heart, a belief which was encouraged to 
such an extent among some of the fier- 
cest of the German tribes, that they per- 
mitted women to rule over them in the 
name of the deity. Similar instances 
may also be mentioned among the An- 
cient Britons, in the persons of Boadicea 
and Cartismandua ; and the same degree 
of respect continues to be shewn to wo- 
meu by the laws of that country. 

Woman has been the poet’s favourite 
theme in all ages and in all countries, 
and some of the finest effusions have been 
in praise of the sex. The following, 
among the thousand specimens which 
might be adduced, to justify this remark 
we copy from the works of Sir Aston 
Cokayne, and as they are exceedingly 
scarce, it may not be deemed unaccepta- 
ble to our readers :— 

‘I wonder why, by foul-mouth'd men, 
Women so slander’d be, 


Since it doth easily appear 
They’re better far than we. 


Why are the graces, every one, 
Pictur’d as women be, 

If not to show that they in grace 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the liberal sciences 
Pietur’d as women be, 

If not to show that they in them 
Do more exce) than we? 


Why are the ririwes, every one, 
Pictur’d as women be, 
If not to show that they in them 
Do more exeel than we? 
—~_ 

Madame De Guercheville.—Henry IV. 
of France, was very much in love with 
this beautiful and excellent woman. 
She declined his addresses ; and yet so 
much power has virtue upon minds that 
are not totally abandoned to vice, that 
he made her first lady of the bed-cham- 
ber to his new queen, observing to her, 
that if he knew a woman of more houour 
than herself in all his kingdom, he should 
have given her the preference. Henry 
one day hunting on purpose in the neigh- 
bourhood of her chateau, sent her word. 
that he would sup and take a bed at her 
house. She replied, that she should 
take all possible care that his majesty 
was received as he ought to be. The 
king pleased with this answer, comes to 


|Roche-Guion, in the evening, and finds 


madame de Guercheville beautiful as an 
angel, and very elegantly drest, in wait- 
ing for him at the foot of the great stair- 
case, and surrounded by all her servants. 
She takes a candle from one of them, 
and conducts the king to the best room 
in her house, when, afier having made a 
mest respectful courtesy, she retires, as 
the king supposes to give the necessary 
orders. Swoon afterward supper isserv- 
ed ; the lady does not make ber appear- 
ance atit. Henry sends after her, and 
is told that she had just entered her 
coach, and was going out. On hearing 
this, the king immediately sends after 
her to know the reason why she has 
quitted her house. She replies by the 
messenger, ‘A king should always be 
the master wherever he is ; with respect 
to myself, I always wish to be free 
wherever | am.’ Henry rises early the 
next morning, and retires to Paris vexed, 
yet pleased, at his disappointment. 


~ 
The gentle Giantess—-The widow 





Blacket, of Oxford, is the largest female 


There may be her parallel upon earth,/|as Rory More supposed, who inquired 
but surely I never saw it. take herjjeagerly concerning the success of his 
to be lineally descended from the maid’s|icompetitor, Gory Du ex some 
aunt of Brainford, who caused Master|iscruples of conscience, and declared his 
Ford such uneasiness. She hath Atlan-|iresolution to proceed no farther in the 
tean shoulders ; and, as she stoopeth in|affair, unless the gentlemen would allow 
her gait—with as few offences to answer|ithem time to reach the lowlands, where 
for as any of Eve’s daughters —her back | they might enter into honourable com- 
seems broad enough to bear the blame} petition. 


Rory concurred in Gory's 


of all the peccadilloes that have been|isentiments. That they might avoid the 


committed since Adam. She girdeth 
her waist—or what she is pleased to 
esteem as such—-nearly up to her shoul- 
ders, from beneath which, that huge 
dorsal expanse, in mountainous declivity, 
emergeth. Respect for her alone pre- 


venteth the idle boys, who follow her 


about in shoals, whenever she cometh 
abroad, from getting up and riding.— 
But her presence commands a reverence. 
She is indeed, as the Americans would 
express it, something awful. Her per- 
son is a burthen to herself, no less than 
to the ground which bears her. To her 
mighty bone, she hath a pinguitude 
withal, which makes the depth of winter 
to her the most desirable season. Her 
distress in the warmer solstices pitiable. 
During the months of July and August, 
she usually renteth a cool cellar, where 
ices are kept, whereinto she descendeth 
when Sirius rageth. She dates from a 
hot Thursday—some 25 years ago. Her 
apartment in summer is pervious to the 
four winds. She possesseth an active 
and gadding mind, totally incommensurate 
with her person. No one delighteth 
more than herself in country exercises. 
—Within doors her principal diversion 
is music, vocal and instrumental, in both 
of which she is no mean professor. Her 
voice is wonderfully fine ; but till I got 
used to it, I confess it staggered me. It 
is for all the world like that of a piping 
bulfinch, while from her size and stature 
you would expect notes to drown the 
deep organ. The spacious apartment of 
her outward frame lodgeth a soul in all 
respects disproportionate. Of more 
than mortal make, she evinceth withal a 
trembling sensibility, a yielding infirmity 
of purpose, a quick susceptibility to re- 
proach, and all the train of diffident and 
blushing virtues, which for their habita- 
tion usually seek out a feeble frame, an 
attenuated and meagre constitution. 
With more than man’s bulk, her humours 
and occupations are eminently feminine. 
She sighs—being six foot high. She 
languisheth—being two feet wide. She 
worketh slender sprigs upon the delicate 
muslin—her fingers being capable of 
moulding a Colossus. She sippeth her 
wine out of her glass daintily—her 
capacity being that of a tun of Heidel- 
burg. She goeth mincingly with those 
feet of hers—whose solidity need not 
fear the black ox’s pressure. Softest, 
and largest of thy sex, adieu! by what 
parting attribute may I salute thee—last 
and best of the Titanesses—Ogress, fed 
with milk instead of blood—not least, or 
least handsome, among Oxford’s stately 
structures—Oxford, who, in its deadest 
time of vacation, can never properly be 
said to be empty, having thee to fill it. 
~~ 

Two Thieves.—Returning from a suc- 
cessful foray, in the county of Murray, 
Scotland, the celebrated Borasdale was 
hospitably entertained by the Chief o 
Glengary, at Glengary House. After 
supper, when the generous shell freely 
circulated, all reserve was laid aside. 
(On such occasions tradesmen will often 
talk of their tools.) Borasdale, among 
other things, expatiated on the molti- 
farious merits of Rory More, his prin- 
cipal man of business, or, in plain En- 
glish, his leading thief. Glengary offer- 
ed a bet of twelve milk kine, that his 
man, Gory Du, was more than match for 
Rory More. The bet was accepted, 
and the heroes ordered out in quest of 
adventures. They were to return be- 
times the next morning. In the middle 















infamy of stealing among their friends 
and neighbours, it was, therefore, agreed, 
that they should, next morning, demand 
time to enable them to reach Murray- 
shire. Inthe mean time, they entered 


ja bothy; (a kind of temporary hut, which 


serves to shelter the Highlanders during 
some months they spend in the mown- 
tains with their cattle in summer.) 
Here they kindled a fire, and, warming 
themselves, reclined on a bed of dry 
heath, for the remainder of the night. 
They started with the lark, when Rory 
More found that the fire, into which his 
plaid had fallen, had curtailed a con- 
siderable part of the length of that useful 
covering. 

They reached Glengary House before 
noon, and Borasdale, with an air of 
anticipated triumph, questioned Rory 
More, of whose veracity neither ef the 
chieftains entertained a doubt. Rory 
informed his master of their mutual ob- 
jections to stealing in the viciaity of their 
homes; observing, at the same time, 
‘ that the foulest of all brutes preserves 
the purity of its own stye.” Gory Du 
was next interrogated: he owned that 
he had done nothing which merited ap- 
plause, or which presented any obstacles 
in the accomplishment,—‘ I have only,’ 
added he, ‘while Rory slept, cut and 
made a pair of hose from his plaid, which 
hose I am now wearing.’—-So saying, he 
produced his legs, actually adorned in 
the tartan which his fellow thief had be- 
lieved to have been consumed by the 
devouring element. To prevent detec- 
tion on abstracting the piece, Gory Du 
put the end of tbe plaid into the fire ! 

~—_ 

Anecdotes of Patriotism.—The love of 
our country is a strong and sublime pas- 
sion, which, in some respects, divests a 
man of his nature, and makes him love 
his country preferably to any other con- 
sideration. It was this passion that pre- 
vailed over Decius to make a sacrifice 
of his life, Fabius his honour, Camillus 
his resentment, and Brutus and Maalius 
their children. 


The Lacedemonian Pederetes, as we 
find it recorded in the history of Lace- 
demon, presents himself for being ad- 
mitted of the Council of Three Hun- 
dred, and isrejected. He returns home 
overjoyed that three hundred men were 
found in Sparta of greater worth than 
himself, 

A Spartan woman hai five sons in the 
army, and impatiently expected news of 
the battle. She asks the news, trem- 
bling, of a messenger that returns from 
the camp. ‘ Your five sons are killed.’ 
Vile slave! did | ask you that? * We 
have gained the victory.” ‘The mother 
runs to the temple, and gives thanks to 
the gods. 

Another Spartan woman sees, in a 
siege, her eldest son, whom she had 
placed in a post, fall dead at her feet. 
‘« Call his brother (cried she immediate- 
ly) to take his place.” 

~— 

At the sale of the goods of King Charles 
I. the largest sums were produced by 
the tapestry and the.arras hangings. At 
Hampton Court, ten pieces of arras hang- 
ing of Abrabam, orca | 826 yards, at 
101. per yard, 8,2601. Ten pieces of 


Julius Cesar, 717 ells, at 7/., 5,019. 


Titian’s pictures seem to have been ge- 
nerally valued at 100/. Venns dressed 
by the Graces, by Guido, reached to 
2001. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








Tis pleasaat, through the loop-holes ofretreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the ster 
Of the great Bavel, aad not fee the crowd 





A DAY IN LISBON IN 1823. 


Our military inspection over, I set 
forth, with some companiens, to devote 
a day to Lisbon. We passed from the 
bridge of Alcantara, by one continued 
street, through the suburbs, to the city. 
To find myself walking amid a concourse 
of people, differing in feature, complexion, 
and dress, so widely from the natives of 
England ; to hear the continued sound o 
a language | could not uaderstand ; and 
to fiud myself, though a youthful foreign- 
er, an object of notice and respect, asa 
British officer, was at once strange and 
delightful. ‘The picturesque dress of 
the common peasants, the long strings of 
loaded mules, the cabriolets, the butlock- 
cars, rude and ancient in their construc- 
tion as those in the frontispiece of 
the oldest Virgils, the water-carriers, 
lemonade sellers, and above all, the 
monks an¢ friars in their various habits ; 
the style of the houses, the handsome 
entrances, elegant balconies, the rare and 
beautiful plants arranged in them, raised 
around me a scene, which, real as it was, 
seemed almost the deception of a theatre. 
In the smail square of San Paulo we stop- 
ped, and breakfasted in a light cheerful 
room, which looked out on the quay. 
Here, while sipping my coffee, | com- 
manded a view of the noble harbour, 
crowded with vessels. Immediately ua- 
der the window, some Moorish porters, 
of whom there are many in Lisbon. were 
occupied in their surprising labours, 
Their Herculean frames, sma! turbans, 
and striking features, and their prodigi- 
’ ous exertions in carrying weighty pack-| 
ages, presented us with an uncommon 
scene. My mind naturally reverted to 
the era when these people, now so de- 
graded, swayed the sceptre of this beau- 
teous land, and when from the source to 
the mouth of the golden ‘agus, the 
crescent was triumphantly displayed. 
We proceeded, immediately after break- 
fast, to take a survey of the city ; and 
ascending a very steep, though well-built 
street, made our way to the church of 
San Roque, which we entered just as the 
consecrated wafer was held up to view. 
The low bending posture of a vast con- 
gregation, most of whom beat their 
breasts fervently, made me bow my 
head with mingled feelings of reverence 
and shame. When the crowd rose to 
depart, they all entered into conversa- 
tion with vivacity ; many of the ladies 
were followed by black female servants, 
and some by superior atteadants of a cer- 
tain age, who had ull the appearance of, 
and were | believe duennas. 

At a large fountain in this neighbour- 
hood we stopped for a moment, to view 
the patient and industrious Gallegos, who, 
provided with small wooden barrels, 
supply all the citizens with water, at a 
trifling cost : they are natives of Gallicia, 
in Spain, who pass the best of their days 
in this city, and ‘return with their small 
savings to repose in the country which 
gave them birth. While attentively ob- 
serving a detachment of the police guards, 
both horse and foot, parading, I was not a 
little surprised to see the cavalry dis- 
mount, the infantry present arms, and 
then the whole, on one knee, with their 
heads bare, join as in an act of devotion. 
On turning round, | perceived the host 
passing in procession across the square o 
the Inquisition, and all the multitude that 
filled it was kneeling motionless, and un- 
covered. Not far from hence, near the 
gardens of the Salitre, a fair for the sale 
of horses is often held. The contrast 
between this scene and a horse fair in 
England is great indeed : the small size, 
long tails, and flowing manes of the Por- 
tuguese horses, their paces, either a slow 



































most curious patterns, of all colours, and 
generaliy ornamented with bells. The 
head-stalls and reins of their riding 
horses are studded with brass ornaments, 
and the saddles are heavy wooden frames, 
covered with buffleather, having in front 
and behind two high projections, so con- 
trived as to wedge in the rider. 

We walked to the Commercial square : 
here the merchants meet to learn the 
news, and transact the business of the 
exchange. It is open to the river, and 
very regularly built, having in the centre 
a fine equestrian statue of John the Great. 
The shops are small in Lisbon, and the 
windows have a singular appearance, 
looking like square glass cases, detached, 
and placed outside for show. The ac- 
commodations in the houses above tliese 
shops are excellent, each family here, as 
in Paris, occupying a separate floor. 
At the convent of St. Vincent we were re- 
ceived with the most flattering politeness ; 
the good fathers presented us with fruit 
and wine, and showed us the building 
with an eagerness perhaps not wholly 
free from pride. Their apartments, 
though plainly furnished, were exceed- 
ingly comfortable ; and all of them open- 
ed into a long spacious gallery, at the ex- 
tremity of which a large window com- 
manded a view of that ever-varying and 
ever beautiful scene, the harbour of Lis- 
bon. ‘Their church was very splendidly 
adorned: the organ fine, but singular in 
its construction, the pipes being arranged 
horizontally. They had a small garden, 
well laid out, and prettily embellished 
with fountains and busts ; and we de- 
parted from it, and them, not a little 
surprised at the comfort in which these 
holy brethren lived. On our way back 
to the Largo de San Paulo, where we 
dined, | entered many of the churches, 
but there was, in general, little to ad- 
mire, In the dock-yard we remained a 
short time; but it appeared that of a 
private ship-biélder, rather than the 
grand naval depot of a nation. 

After contriving te make a very ex- 
celent meal, | went with one of my 
friends to the theatre in the Rua das 
Condes, The action of the performers, 
though vulgar, was sufficiently expres- 
sive to give me an insight into the come- 
dy they represented: to the play suc- 
ceeded a tolerable ballet, of which ‘a Ma- 
dame Brunet, a handsome woman, and a 
graceful dancer, was the chief attraction : 
the instrumental music in their orchestra 
is excellent. Here, as in other parts of 
the Continent, ladies do not dress for 
the theatre ; anc I saw some very pretty 
women infinitely more diverted with 
watching the effect of the representation 
on us Englishmen, than with the perform- 
ance itself, After taking an ice at the 
grotto, | threw myself into one of the 
small boats constantly plying here, and, 
protected by an awning from the heavy 
dew, was rowed swiftly to a landing 
place below Alcantara, and not very dis- 
tant from our camp. It was past the 
hour of midnight when I left Lisbon, and 
the most perfect stillness reigned in the 
crowded harbour, save bere and there 
at intervals the bells striking the hour, 
or the hoarse voice of some seaman chal- 
lenging the passing boat, whose gently! 
plashing oars were faintly heard. 

There is something inexpressibly 
soothing in the sensations we experienced 
at such an hour, and in such a sgene. 
Its effect on me was too delightful ever 
to be forgotten. In passing near the gar- 
den of a handsome residence, in which 
lights were yet burning, my ear caught 
the sound of music. I bade my boatmen 




































British sentinels first awoke me from my 
reverie, and, hurrying to my tent, alike 
pleased with my day, and exhausted by 
fatigue, 1 threw myself, dressed as | was, 
upon my bed of heath, and siept soundly. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her jaws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on bereffortastil attend. Brooxs 








NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


A new operatic drama was produced at 
this theatre on Friday evening of last 
week, entitled ‘* Maid Marian.” It is 
almost entirely founded on a very plea- 
sant little novel of the same name, writ- 
ten by Mr. Peaceck, the author of Head- 
long Hall. The adapter of this novel to 
dramatic purposes bas adhered very 
faithfully to his original. Much of Mr. 
Peacock’s dialogue has been preserved 
entire ; and the songs are for the most 
part selected from the simple but expres- 
sive poetry, which is scattered with no 
unsparing hand throughout the work. 
When the adapter has felt it necessary to 
have recourse to his own poetical pow- 
ers, he has evinced more fancy than is 
ordinarily displayed by the writers of our 
modern operas. The piece commences 
with the preparations for the union of 
Matilda, the heiress of Baron Fitzwater, 
with Robert Fitzhooth, Earl of Hunting- 
don, afterwards Robin Hood. The nup- 
tials are prevented by the arrival of Sir 
Ralph Montfaucon, who is deputed by 
Long Champ, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(the Regent appointed during the ab- 
sence of Richard Ceur de Lion in Pales- 
tine) to attaint Huntingdon of high trea- 
son. The latter, assisted by his follow- 
ers, defeats Montfaucon’s force, and flies 
to *“* merry Sherwood.”—He is here 
joined by his faithful Matilda and her fa- 
ther ; the old Baron having tired his castle, 
sooner than it should become the prey of 
Prince John, who endeavours, in the ab- 
sence of his brother Richard, to ascend 
the English throne. In this “ shady green 
retreat,” Matilda Fitzwater consents to 
give up her name of quality ; she is bap- 
tized by the merry, drinking, fighting 
Friar Tuck, as plain Maid Marian, and 
is formally espoused to Robin Hood. Se- 
veral laughable adventures occur to the 
outlaws in the prosecution of their free- 
booting system ; and they have occasion- 
ally to contend, sword in hand, in defence 
of their assumed right of the king’s veni- 
son; but Richard Ceur de Lion, having 
escaped from foreign enthralment, hap-| 
pens, when bewildered in the mazes of 
the forest, to fall in with this stardy band ; 
and, pleased with the loyalty which they 
express to the person of (as they sup- 
pose) their absent sovereign, he pardons 
their trespasses, and all are made happy. 
Those who have not read the novel to 
which we have alluded, will derive more 
pleasure from the representation of the 
opera than those who have experienced 
that gratification. ; 

Friar Tuck was most humorously sup- 
ported by Mr. Hilson. His jests, his 
flaggon, aad his quarter staff, flew about 
most merrily. He even ventured on a 
verse or two of an old ballad, and thus 
completed the character of the jolliest of 
friars. If he was at faalt at all, it was 
overdoing rather than in underdoing his 
part. Watkinsen was a good testy Lord 
Fitzwater, and never showed his phiz 
but he excited bursts of applause. If he 
was alittle more steady in his gait, we 
would admire him even more than we do. 


We regret to say that the parts of Ro- 
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Whether this was owing to a change of 
songs from those which were sung when 
Maid Marian was first brought out at Co- 
vent Garden, and in which Mr. Pearman 
and Miss Tree acquired unbounded ap- 
plause, we shall not pretend to say. But 
the fact is, that on the London boards se- 
veral of the songs were encored, while 
here the audience so far from indicating 
awish to have them repeated, scarcely 
bestowed on them the ordinary marks of 
approbation. Why the lively and appro- 
priate sestette “* O Bold Robin Hood,” 
was omitted, and a spiritless composition 
substituted, we leave it to those who had 
the arrangement of the songs to explain. 
For our parts, and having been so often 
delighted with the sweet melody of both 
the vocalists who performed the princi- 
pal characters, we felt extremely disap- 
pointed at what appeared to us almost a 
total failure, and cannot discover an ex- 
cuse for the deficiency which was so ap- 
parent on this occasion. The fault was 
not in the music ; it was spirited and ex- 
quisite. 

Mr. Clarke as Ceur de Lion acquitted 
himself gracefully. The more we see of 
this actor, the more we are satisfied that 
his talents are of the first order. His 
readings are always correct ; his cencep- 
tions just ; his countenance expressive ; 
and although there is a stiffness in his 
manner, which at first is rather unpleas- 
ing, it wears off by degrees, and we soon 
lose sight of this in the contemplation of 
the talents of the actor. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM FALCONER. 
William Falconer was born at Edin- 
burgh, according to some authorities, 
about the year 1730, and to others 1735. 
His father was originally a barber and 
wig-maker, but afterwards kept a gro- 
cer’s shop. He is said to have been 
another Partridge for wit and humour ; 
and, like most men whose minds are 
above their condition, lived poor, though 
admired. He had a large family, all of 
whom with a single exception of William 
the poet, had the singular misfortune of 
being either deaf or dumb. What ex- 
tent of education William received has 
never clearly appeared. The affairs of his 
father, which were never prosperous, fell 
into great derangement on the death of 
his wife, a woman whose prudent man- 
agement had long averted the impending 
crisis ; and while some of the mere help- 
less members of the family found their 
way to the workhouse, William went to 
sea. He engaged as an apprentice 


aboard a merchant vessel at Leith; and, 


at the conclusion of his term of service, 
was either impressed or entered volun- 
tarily into the Royal Navy. The purser 
of the ship to which he belonged was 
Mr. Campbell, the reputed author of 
Lexiphanes; and to him Falconer ap- 

rs to have been assigned as a servant. 
r. Campbell speedily discovered indica- 
tions of genius, above the common order, 
in his attendant. According to Dr. 
Currie, he delighted in improving the 
mind of the pouss seaman ; and ufter- 
wards, when Falconer had obtained cele- 
brity, this early patron felt a pride in 
boasting, that he had ence been his scho- 
lar. With Mr. Campbell, however, Fal- 








rest upon their oars, and distinctly heard||bin Hood and Matilda, by Mr. Pearman 
avery enchanting air sung by a sweet|and Mrs. Holman, seemed to fail in ex- 
female volce, and accompanied by thejjciting that interest which their per- 
guitar. I thought of England for one shortijformance in general usually occasions. 


coner could net have remained long, for 
through some turn of fortune, which 
cannot now be traced, we find him, in his 
eighteenth year, wandering about the 
port of Alexandria. There he was en- 
gaged as second mate of the Britannia, a 
merchantman, bound for Venice. On 
the voyage a dreadful storm arose, and 
the vessel was wrecked near Cape Colon- 
na, on the coast of Greece. Of the 
ship’s company, Falconer and two others 
were the only persons who escaped a 
watery grave. 
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place, still nothing more than a humble 
sailor. On this occasion, he made his 
first appearance before the public asan au- 
thor, by the publication of a poem, ‘‘Sa- 
cred tothe Memory ef His Royal Highness 
Frederick Prince of Wales.” It was 
but a poor performance, and scarcely 
evinced a glimpse of that poetical talent 
which Falconer afterwards displayed. 
After some more years, which are sup- 
posed to have been spent in the merchant 
service, Falconer again went on board of 
a man of war. Fortune seemed here, 
for a time, to smile on him. His talents 
attracted the notice of his superiors, and 
in 1757, he was promoted to the quarter 
deck of the Ramilies. While in this si- 
tuation, he profited by the greater leisure 
which it afforded, to cultivate with assi- 
duity his poetical powers ; and, though 
the libraries of officers at sea are not of- 
ten of the most choice description, the 
friendship of the poet’s messmates must 
doubtless have furnished him with many 
books, which enriched his mind and gave 
expansion to his ideas. Many occasional 
poems which he wrote at this period 
were transmitted to that general reposi- 
tory of fugitive literature, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

While thus writing himself into notice, 
Falconer had, a second time the misfor- 
tune to suffer shipwreck. On the 13th 
of Feb. 1760, in coming up channel, 
the Captain discovered the Bu!lhead ; 
but the weather being extremely thick 
and hazy, he mistook it for the Ramhead, 
and stood on till the ship was so entangl- 
ed with the shore, that it was impossible 
to weather it. Captain Taylor ordered 
the masts to be cut away, and came to 
an anchor; but the storm raged with 
such fury, that the cables parted, and the 
ship was driven on the breakers and 
dashed to pieces. The only persons 
saved, out of acrew of seven bundred 
and thirty-four men, were Falconer and 
twenty-five men, who escaped the me- 
lancholy fate of their companions by 
jumping from the stern of the ship to the 
rocks. Falconer wrote some verses on 
this catastrophe, which appeared shortly 
after, under the title of ‘the loss of the 
Ramilies,”’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
For nearly two years subsequent to this 
period his history is unknown. In what- 
ever situation, or in whatever degree of 
comfort they were spent, they must have 
been years of considerable leisure and 
meditation ; for all at once he burst from 
his obscurity with a poem, not only of 
the most finished description; but of 
such excellence, as to rank him among 
the most eminent bards of his country. 
This was the “ Shipwreck, in three Can- 
tos, by a Sailor,” first published by Mil- 
ler in 1762. The Shipwreck which he 
selected for his theme, was that in which 
he had been first a sufferer on board 
the Britannia; and from this circum- 
stance it has been inferred, that ever 
since that event he had been employed 
on the poem. At the peace of 1763, 
Falconer was on the point of being driven 
to live on the small pittance of a purser’s 
half-pay, when the commissioner of the 
Dock Yard, a brother of the celebrated 
Jonas Hanway, generously ordered the 
Captain’s cabin to be fitted up for his re- 
sidence. In this characteristic place of 
retreat for a sailor poet, he was enabled, 
for a time, to enjoy all the luxury of li- 
terary pursuits, undisturbed by the din 
of the world, and free from many of its 
cares. In 1766, he availed himself of 
the poetical disputes which then agitated 
the nation, to evince his attachment to 
the ‘government by entering the lists in 
its defence. He wrote the ‘* Dema- 
gogué,”’ for the purpose of abusing Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, Wilkes, 
Churchill, and other party men of the 
day. The poem was called a satire, but 
the characters are rather reviled than 
satirized. As a poem it added nothing 
to his fame 
































































tirement, to assume the active duties of 
the pursership of the Swiftsure, an ap- 
pointment to which his political zeal had 
poner, in some degree contributed. 

e appears soon after, however, to have 
fallen into some difficulties which obliged 
him to take up his residence in the me- 
tropolis, and, as may be concluded, to 
abandon his situation in the Swiftsure. 
Here he lived for some time in very 
straitened circumstances, deriving his 
principal means of subsistence from writ- 
ing in the Critical Review, and other 
periodical publications. In 1769 he pub- 
lished ‘“* The Marine Dictionary,” a 
work which had occupied the chief part 
of his attention during his retirement at 
Chatham, but had not till new been 
completed. The publication of this va- 
luable work appears to have recalled Fal- 
coner to the favourable consideration of 
the Admiralty Board. He was almost 
immediately after appointed purser to the 
Aurera frigate, which was appointed to 
carry out to India Messrs. Vansittart, 
Scrafton, and Forde, as supervisors of the 
affairs of the company ; and he was also 
promised the office of private secretary 
to these gentleman. 

The Aurora sailed from England on 
the 30th of September, 1769, and reach- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope on the 27th 
December following. Here the com- 
mander, Captain Lee, though a stranger 
to the difficult navigation of the Mozam- 
bique channel, expressed his intention of 
proceeding by that route to India. Mr. 
Vansittart endeavoured, but in vain, to 
dissuade him from the attempt : and was 
so displeased with his obstinacy, that if 
there had been an outward bound East 
Indiaman at the Cape, at the time, he de- 
clared he would have quitted the Aurora. 
The fears of this gentleman were but too 
well founded. After leaving the Cape. 
the Aurora was never seen more; and 
poor Falconer, by a characteristic fatali- 
ty, perished by a similar infliction to that 
which it had been the pride of his muse 
to describe. It was for years supposed 
that none of all who were on board sur- 
vived to tell the story of the goss; but 
on the 19th of November, 1773, a black 
man made his appearance before the East 
India Directors, who affirmed ‘that he 
was one of five persons who had been 
saved from the wreck of the Aurora; 
that she was cast away on a reef of rocks 
off Moca; that he was two years upon 
an island after he had escaped ; and was, 
at length miraculously preserved by a 
country ship happening to touch at that 
island.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





——-—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 








CONDENSATION OF GASES. 


We have already alluded to the ex- 
periments of Mr. Faraday of London, 
by which he was enabled to bring several 
of the gases to aliquid state. The re- 
sult has now been laid before the public 
in avery interesting paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Sulphurous acid is avery limpid colour- 
less fluid, and remains so at a tempera- 
ture of 0° Fahrenheit. When a sealed 
tube containing it was opened, part of it 
evaporated rapidly, cooling by its evapo- 
ration the other part, which however 
also dissipated in vapour, emitting the 
odour of sulphurous acid, and leaving 
the tube quite dry. A piece of ice drop- 
ped into the fluid acid made it boil, from 
the heat extricated by their union. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen is also a colour- 
less, very limpid fluid. When exposed 
to the air, it immediately rushed into va- 
pour, the pressure of which seemed 
nearly equal to that of 17 eres, 
at the temperature of 50°. At 0° the 
acid continues in the fluid state. 





In the following year, he his re-| 








Carbonic acid is a limpid colourless|rising with great 
|body, extremely fluid, and distils readily || vices of a granite rock, i 
and rapidly at the difference of tempera- i sediment. — end of 
ture between 32° and 0°. It remairs Pipe boar as 9 were observed 
hiquid at the greatest cold to which it has||is closed by part of the base of the Jum- 
been subjected. In endeavouring to open|jnotri. — The face of the mountain, which 
at ene end the tubes containing it, they|/is visible to the height of about 4000 feet, 
have always burst into f withjlis entirely cased in snow and ice. The 
powerful explosion. Tubes which have}|foot of the base is distant about 500 yards 
held it for two or three weeks. sponta-|jfrom the hot springs ; and where the as- 
neously exploded with great violence,|icent becomes abrupt, there is a small rill 
on some increase of temperature from ajjoccasioned by the melting of the snow by 
change in the weather. Its vapour ex-|jthe sun's rays ; above this no water what- 
erts a pressure of 36 atmospheres, at/lever is seen, so that this must be consider- 
32°, ed as @ most ee source of the Jum- 
Euchlorine is a very fluid transparent||®%, 00 the southwest side of the grand 
substance, of a deep yellow colour, which, Himalaya ridge, and differing from the 
when exposed to the air, instantly passed Ganges, which has the upper of its 
off in vapour, causing the tube contain-|}COUTse within the Himalaya. The exist- 
ing it to burst with considerable violence. ||e"ce Of hot springs amidst the icy cover- 
Nitrous Oxideisa very limpid colourless }|'"8 of the Himalaya points out a beauti- 
fluid, and so volatile, that the warmth of ful provision of nature, for the supply of 
the hand makes it easily pass into vapour, || “ater to the rivers in the winter season, 
which is again rapidly condensed by the when the sun must have little or no pow- 
application of a mixture of ice and salt.|j¢" of melting the snow in these deep de- 















It boils by the difference of temperature files. 

between 50° and 0°. It remains fluid at = 

10° ; when a tube containing it is open- THE 

ed at one end, it immediately rushes out CORTES TOR INGENIOUS. 
in the form of vapour, the pressure of No. Il. 


|\which is equal to above 50 atmospheres, 
at 45°, 

Cyanogen is a limpid colourless fluid, 
remaining so at 3°. When the tube in 
which it was prepared was opened, the 
expansion within did not appear to be 
very great, and the liquid passed with 
comparative slowness into vapour, but 
producing great cold. The fluid acid 
does not at first mix with ‘water, but 
floats on it. At the termination of some 
days, however, the water had become 
black, owing to a chemical action having 
jtaken place, similar probably to that 
which occurs in aqueous solution of 
cyanogen. 

Ammonia.—Chloride or muriate of sil- 
ver possesses the property of absorbing 
a large quantity of ammoniacal gas, which 
it gives off when heated to about 100°. 
When a portion of this compound was put 
into a bent tabe, afterwards hermetically 
jsealed, and was heated, it gave off the alka- 
li, which condensed in the opposite limb, 

kept cold by ice. Liquid ammonia, as thus 
prepared, is transparent and colourless ; 

but, as the chloride cools, it immediately 
\| passes off in vapour, and combines with it, 
producing a curious combination of effects, 
The chloride, by the absorption of the 
vapour, has its temperature elevated 
nearly to 100° ; while at the distance of 
a few inches, considerable cold is pro- 
daced by the evaporation of the ammo- 
nia. 


Theory of the Tides.—Mr. W. Martin, 
the inventor of a supposed perpetual 
motion, has proposed the following in- 
genious hypothesis, respecting the cause 
of the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 
When a boy, he says, he used to amuse 
himself by blowing up a pea upon the 
end of a tobacco-pipe ; and he observed, 
that while the pea performed its revolu- 
tions round the end of the pipe, it also 
oscillated, in some degree, like a small 
pendulum. He concludes that this cir- 
cumstance will sufficiently account for the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide in the fol- 
lowing manner :—As the earth goes 
round once in twenty-four hours, and 
makes four vibrations in that time, float- 
ing upon the atmospheric air similar to 
the pea upon the end of the tobacco-pipe, 
and being influenced by the north and 
south poles, cannot find a resting place, 
it is thereby made to vibrate like a pen- 
dulum, which causes the tides to flow at 
regular periods. Were there no moon, 
says Mr. Martin, the tides would still 
continue regularly to ebb and flow, only 
with this difference, that there would be 
m0 spring tides. ; 


Power of Machinery.—Mr. Owen cal- 
culates that two hundred arms, with 
machines, now manufacture as much cot- 
ton as twenty millions of arms were able 
to manufacture without machines forty 
years ago ; and that the cotton now manu- 
factured in the course of one year, in 
Great Britain, would require, without 
machines, sixteen millions of workmen 
with simple wheels, He calculates fur- 
ther, that the quantity of manufuctures 
of all sorts, at present produced by Bri- 
tish workmen with the aid of machines, 
is so great, that it would require, without 
the assistance of machinery, the labour 
of four hundred millions ‘of workmen ! 
At some of the cotton-mills in Manchester, 
yarn has been spun so fine as to require 
350 hanks to weigh one pound avoirdu- 
poise. The perimeter of the common 
reel being one yard and a half, 80 threads 
or revolutions would measure 120 yards, 
and one hank seven times as much, or 
840 yards, multiplied by 350, gives 
294,840 yards, or 167 miles and a frac- 
tion ! 

Pores of the Human Body.— The skin 
of the human body is a very curious ob- 
ject for the microscope. By cutting a 
thin piece with a very sharp penknife 
or razor, and applying it to a good micro- 
scope, a multitude of small pores will be 
r through won gpl — perspirable 

er is su rpetuall 
transmitted. "These are bon soe ts the 
under or second skin. There are said 
to be 1000 in the length of an inch, and 
of course, in a surface an inch square, 


Muriatic Acid is acolourless fluid, pass- 
ing off in vapour on exposure to air, the 
pressure of which is equal to nearly 40 
atmospheres, at the temperature of 50.° 





Ice Caves at the source of the Jumna. 


Capt. Hodgson, in the interesting ac- 
count of his journey to the source of the 
Jumna, mentions a very remarkable fact ; 
the appearance of hot springs on the 
mountains ef the Himalaya, constantly 
covered with snow. AtJumnotri, where 
the Jumna originates, the snow which 
covers the stream is about sixty yards 
wide, and about forty feet thick. It is 
very solid, and hard frozen, but in vari- 
ous parts there are holes, occasioned by 
steam arising from hot springs situated at 
the border of the river. Capt. Hodgson 
descended to one of these, and was asto- 
nished to observe, by means of the glare 
of some white lights which he kindled, a 
spacious excavation, resembling vaulted 
roofs of marble, occasioned by the steam 
from the hot springs melting the snow, 
which fell in showers like heavy rain to 
the stream, that seems to owe its origi 
in a great measure to these supplies. The 
spring was so het that the could not 
be held in it above two seconds, the water 

















there will be 1,000,000 through which, |\their servants are to call daily on their 


either the sensible or insensible perspira- 
tion is continually issuing. 
1,000,000 pores in every square inch, 
the following calculation is made of the 
namber in the whole body. The sur- 
face of the body of a middle-sized person, 
is reckoned to contain 14 feet; and, as 
each foot contains 144 inches, the num- 
ber of pores will be estimated at 
1,000,000-+- 144-+- 142,016 ,000,000, or 
two thousand and sixteen millions. 


Optical Wonders.-—People laugh at the 
story of Argus with one hundred eyes; 
but what was even Argus to some insects ? 
The cornea of insects seems cut into a 
multitude of little planes or facets, like 
the facets of a diamond, representing the 
appearance of net-work ; and each of 
these facets is supposed to possess the 
power and properties of an eye. Lew- 
enhoeck counted in the cornea of a 
beetle three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-one of these facets ; of a horse-fly, 
eight thousand ; and of the gray-drone fly, 
fourteen thousand! 


PROPERTIES OF STEEL. 


Amongst the many curious and obscure, 
yet highly useful, properties of Steel, 
one, which has long been privately 
known amongst particular workmen, has 
lately been brought before the public, in 
the monthly “* Technical Repository ;” 
it is this, that the capacity of heated 
steel to be hardened, on suddenly cool- 
ing it, commences at a precise point or 
degree of heat, and increases therefrom, 
accordingly as the heat is increased, 
through a certain increasing range of 
temperature: but it has not hitherto 
been generally known, that from the fix- 
ed point above mentioned, a capability 
for being softened commences and in- 
creases through a certain range of de- 
creasing temperature, accordingly as the 
heat given to the steel falls short of the 
fixed point, at the instant of being sud-| 
denly plunged into water, or otherwise 
suddenly cooled. In preparing steel 


If there arejed magazines, from-which to exchange 


regular customers, with a store of charg- 


all the exhausted ones, and to put the 
lamps into a state ready for instant light- 
ing, without more trouble to the custom- 
ers thun merely turning a cock, and ap- 
plying alight tothe burner. Mr. Simeon 
Broadmeadow, the Engineer, is stated to 
have recently discovered an improved 
method of lighting up streets, which 
promises considerable advantage to gas 
establishments, by superseding the use 
of the retort and purifier, as the common 
coke or coal iar even answers the pur- 
pose of the retort, and the purifier is 
rendered altogether useless. By the 
method adopted by Mr. B. the quantity 
of inflammable gas is said to be increased 
full one-third, and, by the action of atmos- 
pheric air, rendered perfectly pure and 
free from sulphur. This undoubtedly is 
one of the greatest discoveries hitherto 
made in the manufacture of gas, and may 
be equally applied to gas manufactured 
from oil as well as that manufactured 
from coal. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
> 
Parsley.—The seed should be sown 
in the spring; it remains six weeks in 
the earth ; it never appears in less than 
forty days, nor does it often exceed 
fifty: thus it takes longer to vegetate 
than any other known seed ; but it is 
observed that old seed comes up earlier 
than new. This herb is good for sheep 
that bave eaten a kind of wild ranun- 
culus, which causes a worm to destroy 
their liver. It is also said to be an ex- 
cellent remedy to preserve sheep from 
the rot, provided they are fed twice a 
week, for two or three hours each time, 
with this herb. Parsley has been some- 
times cultivated in fields for this pur- 
| pose ; but hares and rabbits are so fond 
jof it, that they will come from a great 
distance to feed upon it, so that those 
who wish to draw hares to their estates 
have ouly to sow parsley in their parks 





articles which require to be plavished 
or hammer-hardened, this discovery} 
proves of important service, by enabling, 
the skilful workmen to heat his steel to 
the precise proper degree, under that 
fixed one (where no hardening or soften- 
ing would ensue, as above mentioned,) 





or fields. Parsley when rubbed against 
la glass goblet or tumbler, will break it ; 
ithe cause of this phenomenon is not 
known. To preserve parsley for the 
seasoning of meats, &c. let it be gathered 
on a dry day, and immediately put into 





and suddenly then to plunge it under 
water; by which proofs, the steel is) 
found more uniformily and better sofien-| 
ed, or annealed, than by any previously| 
known process, Steel-wires or rods, of 
the various sizes, and under one or two 
feet lengths, may be preserved perfectly 
straight in the hardening, by laying them, 
properly heated, on a thick flat cold 
plate of iron or other metal, (or, per- 


a tinned roasting-screen, and placed 
close to a large fire; it will then soon 
become brittle, when it may be rubbed 
fine, and put into glass bottles for use. 
—_— 
The boletus igniarius, or tinder fungus, 
has been observed by Professor Eaton to 
possess the singular property, that, if cut 
or torn whilst growing, the parts on be- 
ing replaced unite again in a manner 








haps, a stone might answer,) and im- 
mediately rolling another such plate over 
them, and continuing the rolling opera-| 
tion, antil the wires or rods are cold ; by| 
which simple means, the unequal cooling, 
and the consequent warping and setting 
of the steel, will be prevented; and 
doubtless, flat plates of steel might by) 
similar meaus be hardened ; using sufh- 
ciently large and very flat cooling plates, 
and adopting the principle of the plate- 
glass grinder’s movements, in moving 
the upper plate. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON GAS LIGHTS. 


It appears by the late London Jour- 
nals that the Company formed in that 
city for supplying Portable Gas, had com- 
menced the supply of shop-keepers and 
others with portable lamps ; within or 
attached to the stands of which lamps (of 
Gordon’s patent construction,) is a maga- 
zine charged with compressed oil-gas, of 
the very best quality, for economically 
affording light, in quantities sufficient for 
one or more night’s consumption. They 
assert, that the cost of their light will net 





closely analogous to that in which wounds 
jheal in the flesh of animals. Parts of a 
\growing fungus cut off, and having re- 
mained separate for two days, united 


commenced his toils. 
of fixing on any one date given by ancient 
writers, (who very materially disagree, ) 
it may be more proper to state it gene- 
rally, at from one to two hundred years 
before the building of the city of Rome— 
though all do not agree even within this 
limit of a century. Herodotus says that 
he flourished 884 years before Christ.— 
Paterculus, 968 B.C.—The Arundelian 
Marble, 907. Some fix his era about 168 
years after the siege of Troy, which was 
completed 1184 years before the Chris- 
tian era—and others, 160 years before 
the foundation of Rome, which happened 
753 years before Christ. 

The same degree of doubt is also at- 
tached to the place of his birth : seven 
cities contending for the honour, whose 
names are enumerated in the following 
lines :-— 

Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, 


Argos, Athene, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 


The preference is given to the first 
|two. 

Homer was the illegitimate offspring of 
Critheis (as Herodotus informs us,) who 
was a native of Cuma in Aolia, where 
she lived: and whence her guardian, to 
prevent public scandal, sent her to a 
friend at Smyrna. Shortly after her ar- 
rival there, she joined a procession of 
women who were going toa feast, cele- 
brated near the river Meles ; where she 
suddenly gave birth to Homer. His ori- 
ginal name, however, was Melesigenes, 
which he received from the place of his 
birth. Epborus mentions that his father’s 
name was Mzonus, (the guardian of his 
mother, Critheis:) and that he put her 
off in marriage to Phemius, a grammarian 
of Smyrna. It is understood that after 
his birth, his mother was addressed by 
Phemius ; and that she married him: and 
that on the death of bis mother’s husband, 
he became master of the school which 
Phemius had established. He was so 
much given to s(udy and reading, that he 
spent whole days and nights in literary 
pursuits. His company was sought after 
for his conversation ; so that Mentes, a 
werchant, prevailed on him to accompany 
him to Leucadia. Homer’s desire for 
travelling would not allow of his refusal 
to this offer : but, having proceeded as far 
as Ithaca, a weakness of sight, produced 
by his application to books, suddenly 
arrested his footsteps: in consequence 
whereof, he was recommended to a friend 
of the merchant, by the name of Mentor, 
and left on the island. It was in this 
place that he collected the traditions re- 
specting Ulysses, of which he has made 
so noble a use in his poem of the Odyssey. 
Some time afterwards, Mentes, touching 
at Ithaca, found Homer’s complaint in a 
great degree abated ; and, after carrying 
him to many places, landed him at Colo- 





again perfectly, on being affixed in their 
former situations, and grew as before. | 
—~- 
Mount Vesuvius—M. Humbolt, and! 
\M. Rose, an eminent chemist of Berlin. | 
and M. Monticelli and M. Covelli, ail! 
concur in contradicting the assertiens of 
two Neapolitan chemists, that the ashes) 
jejected from Vesuvius in the last great! 
eruption, contain portions of gold and 
silver. 


LITERATURE. 








If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themeelves: if they are just, whatever can be said a~ains" 
them, dees no defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work Manavts D'Aancens 








T30MER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
No I. 


The attempt to ascertain the precise 
date when Homer lived, has been shown, 
hy experience, to be equally extrava- 
gant with the labours of Sisyphus, whese 





be more than balf that of tallow-candles : 


stone relled down hill as soon as it reach- 


phon. His indispositivn here increased 
to such 2 degree as to deprive him of his 
vision. He next returned to Smyrna ; 
but there his former interest was no 
more—and by begging on the read, and 
reciting his verses, he kept but body and 
soul together, while he proceeded from 
thence to Cuma. The circumstances of 
his being blind, and of his asking alms as 
he journeyed, procured him the name of 
Homer (or blind itinerant,) which has al- 
ready stood the test of nearly three 
thousand years, and bids fair to hive over 
the same period again, if not to be immor- 
tal. Having reached Cuma, in this mi- 
serable condition, without scrip or sight, 
he made an offer to immortalize the city, 
under the provision of a maintenance ; 
but this proposition was rejected: and 
the bard, irritated by their inhospitality, 
and the refusal of his services, quitted 
them with a wish that ‘‘ there never 
might arise a poet to celebrate them.” 

The contrast between the state of 
Homer in those times and in these, has 








given rise to two lines, which have been 





facetious] 
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preceded by the title of * 
Cure for Poetry.” 
“ Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 


Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 


This couplet, we say with regret, is 
no less replete with historical truth, than 
with ideas which must call forth feelings 
of pity from every reader of Homer. A 
pleasing compliment likewise appears in 
the following stanza :-— 

Who first transcribed the famous Trojan war, 

And wise Ulysses’ acts, O Jove, make known ; 
For since ’tis certain, thine these poems are, 

No more let Homer boast they are his own. 


But the compliments of after times, 
the eulogiums of posterity, are no com- 
pensations for the man, who has no inti- 
mation of them in his life ; bat has passed 
his days amid repetitions of disappoint- 
ment, and of misery. Such panegyrics 
are rather beneficial to their author, 
who may enjoy the praise of his judg- 
ment, or versification, than to the writer 
of days long gone, whom they are intend- 
ed to evlogize. And although the im- 
mortalization of a name, the strife for its 
preservation after the body’s decay, may 
be the inspiring aim of some Poets, not 
one of them can feel the sweetness of its 
effects. 

Homer travelled from Cuma to Pho- 
cea, where he met with Thestorides, a 
schoolmaster, whom he permitted to 
copy his verses as a repayment for his 
subsistence ; not suspecting the villany 
which lay concealed under the cloak of 
civility. The object of Thestorides was 
to pass them for his ewn, and thereby to 
increase bis fame and fortune: and to a 
certain exteat he succeeded. It is as- 
serted by some, that while Homer lived 
with Thestorides he wrote the Lesser 
Iliad; but this is denied by Aristotle, 
who does not even allow of his being its 
author. The man, who had thus made 
Homer his dupe, having at length suc- 
ceeded in his stratagem of transcribing 
the verses, stole secretly from Phocea, 
and commenced a school at Chios, where 
his credit grew through the pilfered 
talents of Homer, whe afterwards dis- 
covered the place of his retreat, and was 
anxious to pursue him in his track. No 
vessels being at that time bound for 
Chios, he set sail for Erythrea. Here 
also he found no ships, and the fishermen 
refused him a passage ; till being driven 
back by a tempest, which Homer told 
them was the consequence of their refu- 
sal, they admitted him into the vessel. 
He reached the land in safety ; and was 
received into the hut of a goatherd, whom 
he had met as he proceeded from the 
shore, and to whom he narrated his afflic- 
tions. He was shortly after engaged by 
Bolissus, the master of the goatherd, to 
superintend his sons ; and during this pe- 
riod, he composed the ‘ Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,’’ and some other lighter 
poems. Then, pursuing Thestorides, he 
departed for Chios; and found that the 
robber of his verses, aware of his being 
so close a neighbour, had taken advan 
tage of tle first fleet. Homer neverthe- 
less, continued at Chios, where he erect- 
ed a school, married, and composed those 
works which have distinguished him as 
the first of poets. 4 

Now was the sun of Homer’s fortune 
beginning to shine.and his fame to become 
extended. Submitting to persuasion, he 
left his school again, and sailed for Samos ; 
and in the ensuing spring, started for 
Athens, and landed at Cos, where he be- 
came seriously ill, and shortly after died. 
It is recorded by some, that his death 
was occasioned by a riddle, which was 
put to him by some fishermen, who 
found him on the grass by the shore : the 
words are these: leaving what’s took ; 
what we took not, we bring ? which*he not 
being able to expound, died of grief. It 
may be unnecessary to say that this has 
been oftener written than credited. 
Plutarch, in his life of Sertorius, speaks 
of two cities, los and Smyrna, the ene as 
being supposed the place of Homer’s 
nativity, and the other that of his death. 
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POETRY. 


“Itisthe gift of POBTRY to hallow every piace iv 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 


TA ARM LE ms oe 
For the Minerva. 


On the banks of the fair Skaneateles Lake. 


On the banks of the fair Skaneateles lake, 
I wander'd alone on a bright summer eve; 
The dash of the waves did enchaotingly break 
In the swell of the breeze and the lake's geutle heave. 


The sun tipt the hills with a fanciful ray, 

And his pillar of gold trembled bright ia the wave ; 
Like @ hero of earth set the monarch of day, 

In the light of the glory bis brilliancy gave. 


The shadows of evening stole over the plain, 
And twilight awoke with 2 magical power, 

The music of mind's soft Lolian strain— 
The melody sad of the soul in that hour. 


My thoughts were of life—of the fleetness of breath ; 
Hew Time in his car doth triumphantly ride, 

With coursers of lightning—with falchion of death, 
O’er the grave of our glory and wreck of our pride! 


Glory, sure, like that pillar of gold in the wave, 
But glitters to dazzle and flies with the light; 
The laurel of fame and the wreath of the brave, 

Wither on the brow io maligoity’s blight. 


And bope is that gleaming on yon mountain peak, 
That owes all its beauty to distance and air ; 

When we reach the bright spot we so ardently seek, 
The rays that shine here are the same that gild there 





Like this beautiful lake's glowing surface is love, 
To the view seeming sunny, warm, lov «': , and fair, 
While cold, dark, and tavteless in tr. |. st will prove— 
Ite raptures but moments and ye: s its despair ! 


And happiness fades like that bower of glory, 
Lit up by the sun round bis radiant throne; 
The dream of a child and the charm of a story, 
It is gore soon as felt—soon as fancied tis Bown! 


As thus I mus’d over our joys’ rapid flight, 
At eve, on the banks of the silvery food, 

A bounding canoe glane’d around to my right, 
fo which a fair form of earth's loveliuess stood. 


The light bark o’er the wave dancing on to the shore, 
Stook her tresses, like sunbeams that pour from the sky, 

O’er her white neck and arm that plied briskly the oar, 
And her robe with the foam, that in whiteness would vie. 


T gaz‘d on ber face in the rapture of youth, 
Where beauty was blooming in tints of the rose, 
And innocence shone in the lily of truth, 
Abd both softly biending seem'd there to repose. 


Ob, thought I, though time, with the wings of the wind, 
In the blight of bis course, o'er our happiness lowers, 
Vet Love's wreath, by such a fair being entwin'd, 
His frowns would conceal and his path strew with flow'rs. 


If her bosom could throb at the thrill of applause, 
And exult in the halo that circled my name, 

Though Envy’s vile worm at the verdaat leaf gnaws, 
There might be a joy in the laurel of fame. 

Hope's star with new beauty and charms too would shine, 
O’er the dark sea of life and its turbulent wave, 

And tbat light alone with its rays so divine, 
Would rouse me the horrors and perils to brave ' 


And blest with the love of a seraph like this, 
Teo kind to be cold, and too pure to deceive, 

Barth might be an heavenly bow'r of bliss, 
And leve a true garland of happiness weave, 


Ab ! enid 1, when turning to go, witha sigh, 

My heart is too warm, with despair yet to break, 
And an angel has made my philosophy fly, 

On the banks of the fair Skaneateles lake ! 


Cu10. 
— 
For the Minerva, 


THE SONG OF THE MANIAC. 
Supposed to be sung in a grave-yard by moonlight. 


Oh ! here his hoary head 
The cold sod covers, 
And the guardian spirit of the dead 
O’er his dark grave hovers— 
The moon lights his tomb 
As the torch did his bier, 
To mockery of the deadly gloom 
That shrouds him here. 
Ha! ha!—but vain your scorn shall be 
He cares not for your mockery. 
Ob, 'twasa glorious dream, 
A vision waking; — 
So brightly shone the sparkling beam 
Through my dark griefs breaking. 
Sure my love was here 
With a smiie on his brow, 
But his cold corse on the charnel bier 
Js mouldering now. 
See ! see! the vrorm twines round that eye 
Where love once danced so joyously. 
A boon, a boon, 
Thou lovely woon, 
On ! teli me, bave not I 


THE WINSEVA. 


Yes,—hear'st thou pot the strain 
Of the dance and the song ’— 
Sound—sound !—azain—again ! 
List ! how it floats along. 
* * 7 - * * * = 
Father! aow by the lightning’s glence 
Or by the moon's pale beam 
Thou seest the sheeted spectres dance, 
And hesar'st the owl's wild scream. 
Hark ! the shriek is sounding, 
The ghosts their dance prepare, 
See o’er the green turf bounding, 
Each leads a bride so fair ; 
Dost see no roses chere 
O'er their wan cheeks blooming’ 
No! ao! those bones are bare 
The worm has been consuming. 
Did’ st thou not fee) the fang 
That pierced thy cheek f 
Wert thou unconscious of the pang? 
Speak, spectre, speak ! 
But oo: it was not grief that prey’d, 
'T was not thy heart it fed upon; 
Oh, ne! thou art a blessed shade, 
And ail thy griefs are gone. 
And art thou blest ?—can happiness 
Abide within the grave? 
Can death give joy—and can it bless 
And gild the mouldering tomb it gave? 
Spectres! where are ye fled? 
And can ye sleep? 
Dwells repose amoog the dead 
So dark and deep? 
Oh! can it—can it be, 
There’s rest to all beside, 
And yet the boon of peace to v# 
Has ever been denied? 
Has ever been! not ever 
Methought that once—yet bold !— 
It cannot be:—no never 
Let the foolish dream be told. 
Sy Wal aa de ae 
"Tis false—tis faise—I never knew 
Nor bad a father—no, nor you, 
Ve spectral forms that grimly stare 
On me, ye are but shapes of air, 
And never had—s daughter; 
Why look ye still’—who, who am I? 
That still, that bollow, sightless eye, 
Is fixed upon my face? 
Ha! think’st thou there to trace 
One mark of what I was!—go, go, 
Go, bide thee in the tomb, and know 
I never had a parent save that one 
Whom thou, if thou didst ever live, hast known, 
Here, spectre, mark! remember me! 
And view the child of—Misery ! 
7 * * * * ” 
Spirit! see before thee one 
Who once was blithe and gay, 
Whom life, end hope beam’d bright upon, 
Who fluttered in the golden ray 
Of fortune’s sun.—The dream is gone, 
For ever fled away. 
Ob! should I tell my tale of woe 
The tearof sympathy would flow, 
E’en from those eyeless orbs of thine. 
E’en thou to avenge my wrongs, would'st wake 
Ip wrath—mortality !—and break, 
And break the bonds of death. 
She ceased, and sinking breathless on the sod, 
Resign'd her spirit to her pitying God. 
Cc. T. R. 
icten Leal 
For the Minerva. 


To a Friend, on the New-Year. 


Behold, my friend, behold another year, 

On Time's deep wrinkled brow, in pomp appear, 
he foe with hoary head has stole away 
Another year to deck it with the bay. 

Exult, thou artful one, in triumph smile, 

We'll draw a lesson deep and rich the while. 
Whither, ye transient pleasures, have ye fled ? 
The days so rapidly flown o’er my head, 

Ye hours in health and leisure too enjoyed, 

To what good purpose have ye been employed? 


And if remembrance no kind thought imparts, 
If undeceiving conscience freely flings 


Those hours for ever gone we may forget, 
Tis foolish to indulge in vain regret; 


Another year in actual prospect lies, 

And in our conduct past, whose'er defect 
Has once appeared, we’re only to correct. 
From what degrades our nature, to remove ; 
The moral culture of our hearts improve, 
There in our hearts, to find a dwelling place 
For very kind affection, mental grace, 

[n looking forward on the new-born year, 
What clouds of doubt and ignorance appear! 
Ah! could we lift the veil that dims our sight, 
Behold the future in its real light, 





Once smil'd and dane'd; once joy’d and laugh’d 
Aad draok the intoxicating draught 
Of youthful ecstasy ¢ 


To blast our prospects; speedily might rise! 
How would the soul with piercing anguish rend, 


These, these are questions we may ask our hearts 
, 
O’er the whole view her twice ten thousand stings 


But now ’twere well to raise our wond’ring eyes, the punishment of flogging? 


What might we see—misfortunes, troubles, sighs, 


Or some near relative, whose fluttering heart 
Announced the soul’s intention soon to part; 
To oring it still snore home, suppose thy breath 
About to yield and give thee o’er to death; 
For who, that born of woman, ever knows 
His mortal hour, his future griefs and woes? 
But hither, Hope, kind visitant, repair, 
Convert this darksome picture into fair, 
Ilume our hearts with thy transcendent ray, 
Make this a useful, tranquil, happy day ; 
Bid us to hope that such misfortunes drear 
May still be spared us in the current year; 
That nothing too shall even dare alloy 
That bliss of friendship which we now enjoy; 
And though in emptiness we’ve spent the past, 
We still may reach the distant skies at last. 
Jan. 1, 1824. 

—_ 


For the Minerva. 


THE FORUM. 


The school for orators is here, 
The genial clime of eloquence; 
Where youths inspired by Racy’s beer, 
Talk any thing but common sense : 
Where physic, law, divinity, 
Join’d in a goodly trinity, 


Meet atthe Forum now and then : 
With Heliconic waters deep 

Spout forth as were they knowing men, 
And lull all sober folks to sleep; 

Tell us what Locke and Bacon taught, 

What Socrates and Plato thought. 


Boston! no longer canst thou tow’r 
As fount and source of literature; 
Soon must thou sink beneath the power 
Of Gotham’s forum, chaste and pure— 
Each in himself a constellation, 
A polar light for any nation. 


There’s P##*#*#y, C##*,, Wt on, Pty 
Who'd to contend with Cic’ro dare: 
Cr¥*y, C##*H04%, ROtttne, D#ttty, 
Four greater orators are rare. 
The thoughts of all are no less clear 
Than Newburg ale, or New-York beer. 
TreazuEr & Co. 
== 


Gypigram. 
To a Sempstress, 
Oh! what bosom but must yield, 
When like Pallas you advance, 
With a thimble for your shield, 
And needle for your lance? 
Fairest of the stitching train, 
Ease my passion by your ait; 
And in pity to my pain, 
Mend the hole that’s in my heart. 


ee 
ENIGMAS, 


o And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.’’ 











Answers to Puszles &e. in our last. 


PyzzLe 1. 

A court's the seat of black intrigue and strife : 
Fell dread and danger doth the ship await; 
But, join’d, they form a happy stage of life, 
Courtship, the harbinger of happier fate. 
PuzzLE 11.—Lisbon. 


SOLUTION 

Of the Mathematical Question. 

128 9 

——X—X75—80 Answer. 
64 3 
NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 

Why are your eyes like a soldier undergoing 


aI. 
Why is the letter S like your dinner ? 
1. 
What is the value of a grain of oats? 
CHARADE. 
The first [ do, 
Dear love ! to you; 
The second, I 
Will never try, 
And then the whole, 
My darling soul, 
Indeed, is known 
To be your own, 
AsI, your lover, . 





At the last whisper of a dying friend, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


The Christian Fra. 

1814 Ferdinand VII. re-enters Madrid as king of 
Spain, 13th May, abolishes the Cortes, 
and forthwith restores the old despotism of 
that kingdom. 

~—— Louis XVIII. gives a new constitution, 
which is, in most respects, similar to that of 
Great Britain, June 4. 

—— The priace regent issues a proclamation, an- 
nouncing, that British subjects, although 
adopted citizens, would be considered guilty 
of high treason, if found in the sea or land 
service of the United States, July 23. 

1815 Declaration of the plenipotentiaries, who 
had agreed on the treaty of Paris, expressive 
of the determination of their respective so- 
vereigns to endeavour to induce all the 
powers of Christendom to abolish the slave 
trade, February 8. 

—— Bonaparte lands from Elba at Frejus, with 
about 600 men, March 1, 1815, and pio- 
ceeds to Paris, where he arrives 20th March, 
being joined in his journey by all those 
troops, who were sent to oppose him. The 
Bourbons withdraw from Paris, March 19. 
Towards the end of March the British, 
Prussians, Dutch and Hanoverians, to the 
amount of upwards of 60,000 men are sta- 
tioned on the frontiers of Belgium. 

—— The Prince of Orange assumes the title of 
King ef the Netherlands, March 16. 

—— Treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between Russia, Austria, Prussia and 
Great Britian, by which they agree to have 
in the feld 150,000 men each, and not te 
lay down their arms till Bonaparte should 
be rendered incapable of raising future dis- 
turbances, March 25. 

-—— Murat, having previously declared in favou 
of Bonaparte, commences hostilities against 
the Austrians, March 30. 

—— The Duke of Angouleme, who had been ta- 
ken by the troops under Grouchy, ordered to 
be sent out of France in safety, as soon as 
he should have delivered up the public mo- 
ney and crown jewels then in his possession, 
April 11. 

~—— Bonaparte proposes a new constitution, 20th 
April, and decrees that the Champ de Mars 
should be ccnvoked on May 26, when a ge- 
neral scrutiny of the votes respecting this 
justrument should be proclaimed. 

—— Murat, after sustaining repeated defeats, 
proposes an armistice to the Austrian com- 
mander, which is promptly rejected, April 
21. 

—— A decree of Bonaparte, wherein, by order- 
ing @ premature election of the house of re- 
presentatives, he violates his new constitu- 
tion, even befere it is adopted, April 30. 
—— Britain engages to pay a subsidy at the rate 
of 5 millions per Annum, in monthly ivstal- 





sia, Austria, and Prussia, April 30. 

—— Ferdinand VII. declares war agaiust Bona- 
rte and his adherents, May 2. 

—— Military convention concluded at Capua be- 
tween the Austrians and Neapolitans, by 
which Murat is obliged to abdicate the 
throne of Naples, May 20. 

——— The grand assembly of legislators, electors, 
and many thousands of citizens aud sol- 
diers, held in the Champ de Mars, May 26, 
where Bonaparte swore to observe the 
constitution, and the surrounding multitude 
swore fidelity to him amidst the loudest ac- 
clamations. 

—— The French legislature had their first sitting. 
which wes very tumultuous, June 4. Bo- 
naparte reviews his troops at Paris, previous 
to his setting out for the main army, June 5. 
—— The French, under Bonaparte, attack the 
Prussians on the Sambre, and oblige them to 
retreat to Fleurus. A Dutch brigade like- 
wise found it necessary to fall back on Les 
Quatres Bras, June 15. 

-——— The allied army being at Les Quartres 
Bras, maintain their position, and complete- 
ly repel all the enemy’s attempts to get pos- 
session of that place, June 16. The British 
and Prussians fall back at night, after the 
action, and arrive at Waterloo on the mor- 
ning of the 17th. On that day there was 
some fighting; but the principal, and deti- 
sive battle commenced at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th, and continued till 
night; when the French fied with the ut- 
most confusion, in every direction, leaving 
upwards of 200 pieces of cannon, their bag- 
gage, carriages, &c. The carnage was 
great on both sides ; but the French, though 
far superior in numbers, were completely 
dispersed. 

—— Bonaparte, after his defeat, escaped to Pa- 
ris in disguise, where, alter attempting in 
vain to get his son proclaimed, he abdicates 
his throne unconditionally, as he says, “ for 
- safety and happiness of France.” June 
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